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crackled variety, known as Kiangnan, 
though of white clay, is translucent and 
quite red when seen against the light. I 
have to give the fact without being able to 
account for it. 

S. C B. R. 

THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF 
ART 

IN the city of Cleveland the latest ad- 
dition to the art museums of the 
country has recently been opened, and 
not merely the latest, but as is proper, 
the most complete. Richly endowed 
with funds created by the wills of no less 
than three wealthy citizens of Cleveland, 
and provided with an eminently suitable 
and convenient site by the munificence of a 
fourth, there is every reason why the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art should have striven 
for perfection of equipment, and fallen very 
little short of having attained it. The 
architects, a local firm, Messrs Hubbell and 
Benes, had the advantage of the coopera- 
tion of various specialists, and the result of 
their joint efforts has been a building in 
which works of art are not only displayed 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
but in which they can be handled and cared 
for with the utmost convenience and se- 
curity. 

The exterior, of white marble, while ad- 
hering to the traditional classic style in 
architecture, is not overburdened with it; 
a tetrastyle Ionic portico on the principal 
southern front being almost the only note of 
it to be seen. Yet the whole has a classic 
dignity, a simplicity of proportion, and a 
frankness of expression which impress one 
with what may be 'called a noble economy 
in the absence of over-lavish architectural 
adornment. 

One highly satisfactory feature of this 
museum is that it consists of only one 
exhibition floor raised on a low ground 
story. This last contains the administra- 
tive and educational departments, a com- 
modious lecture-hall, and an admirable 
library, with a print room and photograph 
room attached. At the other end of the 
building on this floor are the offices of the 
Director and his staff, with a comfortable 



meeting-room for the Trustees and the most 
completely equipped storage vault that can 
be imagined. To give only one instance, 
the racks for storing pictures in this 
museum are of a new design, which needs 
only to become known to be adopted uni- 
versally. A series of screens, made of 
strong wire netting, hang on overhead 
tracks at right angles to one wall of the 
vault. On either side of these, pictures of 
any size and shape can be hung by S hooks 
and their positions recorded in the card 
catalogue. Nothing is simpler than to find 
any painting, to inspect it by pulling out 
the screen on which it hangs, or to remove 
it from storage with a minimum of risk and 
trouble. 

The plan of the main floor is as simple as 
it is satisfactory. In the center of the 
building is a lofty rotunda from which on 
the long axis of the building open two in- 
closed courts: to the east, the Court of 
Tapestries and Armor; to the west, a novel 
but most delightful feature in Museum in- 
stallation, the Garden Court, where amid 
greenery and flowers, at every season, are 
shown such works of sculpture as by their 
scale or previous destination would seem 
to be more fittingly installed there than in a 
gallery. Surrounding these three central 
features are fifteen galleries of varying 
dimensions, some lighted from overhead, 
others by windows, as best fits the purpose 
of each. Generally speaking, those on the 
southern side are lighted by skylights; those 
on the north, from the side. The lighting 
of the top-lit galleries is the work of a com- 
mittee of which Dr. E. P. Hyde was chair- 
man, and their object, which it may be said 
has on the whole been successfully attained, 
was, by a system of electrically controlled 
louvres above the sub-skylights, to direct 
the light on the pictures on the walls and 
not on the floors and visitors, as is too fre- 
quently the condition in public picture 
galleries. At night the lighting of the en- 
tire building is furnished by Mazda C. 2 
"Daylight" lamps so that the quality of 
the illumination is unchanged from that of 
the day — a condition, the importance of 
which, whether for the purposes of study or 
enjoyment, is not easily to be over- 
estimated. 
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No air is admitted to the building that 
has not been filtered, washed, and raised or 
reduced to an even temperature and degree 
of humidity by the medium of an improved 
plenum system. An arrangement of steam 
pipes prevents any accumulation of ice or 
snow on the roofs and in the gutters, while 
in the heat of summer the skylights can be 
cooled and cleaned by sprinklers. 

The museum was opened on June 6, with 
a Loan Exhibition in which, with admirable 
discretion, were included only works of 



particularly rich in the works of the Prim- 
itives, which was too recently on exhibition 
in the Metropolitan Museum to need more 
than mention, is now permanently in- 
stalled at Cleveland. The classical col- 
lections have been well established by the 
purchase of a Cypriote collection from the 
superfluity of the Cesnola finds, by the 
gift of some charming garden sculpture from 
Boscoreale by Mrs. John Huntington, and 
other gifts and purchases. Mr. Wor- 
cester R. Warner and Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 




GARDEN COURT, CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 



art from other cities than Cleveland, leav- 
ing her own art treasures to be drawn on 
later. This exhibition through the liber- 
ality of American connoisseurs is of very 
high quality. 

But it is notable that many of the most 
attractive features of the Inaugural Exhi- 
bition form portions of the permanent col- 
lections of the institution. For instance, 
the Court of Tapestries and Armor is fully 
equipped with the Dudley P. Allen "Dido 
and Aeneas" tapestries and the Severance 
Collection of European Armor, accumu- 
lated by Mr. F. G. Macomber of Boston. 
The Holden Collection of Italian paintings, 



King have started the department of Far 
Eastern art well on its way to success, and 
these and other benefactors have done the 
same for a collection of Persian and Near 
Eastern art. 

Percolating into these and other depart- 
ments of the Museum, the gift of a very 
large collection of textiles, jewelry, fans, 
and other bibelots by Mr. and Mrs. J. 
H. Wade, forms a nucleus of great im- 
portance for many sections. 

The John Huntington Fund, which is the 
backbone of the main purchasing endow- 
ment, has established a very adequately 
representative Egyptian collection, and the 
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Hinman B. Hurlbut Bequest has endowed 
the new museum with a considerable 
collection of modern paintings, among 
which Americans of the first half of the 
nineteenth century figure largely. 

All this — and more that cannot be men- 
tioned here for lack of space — shows that 
Cleveland is taking its new art museum 
seriously and that there is every hope the 
bantling may not languish for lack of 
nutriment. It is safe to say that any 
tendency in that direction will be promptly 



public building of the eighteenth century re- 
mains; except Saint Mark's in the Bowery, 
Saint Paul's on Broadway, and Saint 
John's church in Varick Street, few if any 
religious edifices having claims to real archi- 
tectural distinction are left; and again ex- 
cepting a few houses on the lower East Side 
and in Greenwich Village, almost nothing 
remains on the Island of Manhattan to 
show what manner of dwellings were in- 
habited by the New Yorker of a century 
and a half ago. 




DYCKMAN HOUSE, SOUTHEAST CORNER 



checked by the able administration of Mr. 
F. Allen Whiting, Director, and Mr. J. 
Arthur MacLean, Curator, to whose con- 
stant and watchful care much of the suc- 
cess of the museum building is due. 

Hamilton Bell. 



THE DYCKMAN HOUSE 
PARK AND MUSEUM 
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TO city in this country is so poor 
I in landmarks of its past as New 
York. With its passion for tear- 
ing down and rebuilding, it has 
spared very few of the worthy monuments 
of its early architects and builders. Except- 
ing Fraunces Tavern and the City Hall, no 



The movement which has been gaining 
steadily in interest during the past ten 
years, admirably fostered by such societies 
as the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, the Colonial Dames, 
the Daughters of the Revolution, and other 
patriotic organizations, has resulted in the 
preservation of many historical buildings 
all over the country, which, otherwise, 
would have shared the fate of the multi- 
tude that have disappeared. 

The preservation of Fraunces Tavern, 
built in 1 719, is due to the Sons of the Rev- 
olution, while the Van Cortlandt Manor 
House, erected in 1748, and the Jumel 
Mansion, here in New York, the Phillipse 
Manor House in Yonkers, built in 1681, 
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